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words are Aramaic, not Hebrew; and the tune is a peculiar, monotonous 
chant. It occurs at the very end of the service. Of course, the Jews have 
given a religious and allegorical significance to this simple song. To some 
it means a glorification of the power and strength of God, to whom all 
things must come back for solution. To others the kid represents Israel, 
whom God the Father saves from all his enemies. 

In spite of the spiritual interpretations given to the song, the Chasidim, 
a sect among the orthodox Jews, exclude it from their service altogether, 
saying that it is childish and silly. Since this sect is very old and is espe- 
cially noted for its piety, and because the rhyme is at the very end of the 
ritual, it is perhaps possible that the song is a later addition. The fact that 
the name of God is not given, but that he is referred to by one of his at- 
tributes, — the Holy One, blessed be He, — is an indication that the chant 
is of secular origin, since the Jews never use the name of God in non-religious 
songs or proverbs. 

Leah R. C. Yoffie. 
Soldan High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Cherry-Tree Carol. — The version of the "Cherry-Tree Carol" 
published in the last number of the Journal was obtained by Miss McGill 
from the singing of Mr. Will Wooten, of Knott County, Kentucky. He 
learned it from his grandmother, who died about thirty years ago at a very 
advanced age. She came from North Carolina, and her people were from 
England. The music follows. 
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old man, An old man was 
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he. He mar - ried Vir - gin Ma - ry, 
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The Queen of Gal - 1 - 
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lee, He mar - ried Vir-gin Ma - ry, The Queen of Gal - i - lee. 



Announcement. 

The American Folk-Lore Society is about to resume publication of its 
Memoirs. Vol. X will be "Spanish-American Folk-Songs," collected by 
Miss Eleanor Hague. It will be published towards the close of the year. 



